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so ^ucuhw% <vitiatw everything which proceeded from 
(kern. "We ■will ffiactsn the ■second -point first, because 
8 it "he onee Aom thitt inch an inference is unten- 
•fete -or proves .taomrach, the cause of the Eeformation, 
Khotit wiiich -w» -us more concerned than about the 
ofearacters of its=promoteis, remains unshaken, whatever 
may be -saM or thought of the motives or acts of the 
Reformers. 

Now, in the first place, it is most important to bear in 
mmd that "Luther and the rest of the Reformers did not 
*eek to «et up a system of their own devising in opposition 
to that ofRome. They objected to certain received dogmas 
«ad practices that they were unscriptural and opposed to the 
teaching and usages of the best ages of the Church. Their 
'professed design was to free the existing Church from the 
■corruptions which had gradually overspread it in the lapse 
of ages, and to bring it back to the simplicity and purity 
of primitive times. This design they sought to effect by 
directing men's attention to Holy Scripture, as the authentic 
record of the Divine will, and asking them to judge for 
themselves whether the doctrines and practices against 
irhich they protested were or were not conformable to the 
letter or spirit of the Gospel. No matter, then, what their 
motives or what their private characters may have been, 
-such was the professed object of the Reformers, and snch 
were the means which they employed to compass it. To 
the written Word of God, as the sole ultimate standard of 
truth, and tothetcaching of the primitive Church, embodied 
in the Creeds, the Reformers ever appealed, utterly rejecting 
the notion- that they intended, like the heretics and schis- 
matics of old, to call in question those doctrines for which 
Clear Scriptural warrant could be produced, or those insti- 
tutions and rites which coidd be shown to have been estab- 
lished by sufficient ecclesiastical authority and not to be 
contrary to Holy Scripture. 

Against such a design, prosecuted by such means, 
It is utterly idle to object that its promoters were influenced 
by base and unworthy motives. Admitting, for argument's 
sake, that the existence of such motives is compatible with 
the pursuit of snch an end, every one sees that the excel- 
lence of the latter is not compromised by contact with the 
former. It is unnecessary to appeal to Scripture in sup- 
port of 60 Belf-evident a proposition. If Scripture proof 
were wanting, it exists in abundance. Thus, our Blessed 
Lord says to His disciples and the multitude, " The Scribes 
and the Pharisees have sittcn on the chair of Moses. AH 
things, therefore, whatsoever they shall say to you, ob- 
serve and do ; but according to their works do ye not: for 
they say and do not" — Matt, xxiii. 2, 3. Here a broad 
line of distinction is drawn between the doctrine taught, 
land the teachers of it. If the former be Scriptural, it is to be 
received with all attention and reverence, even though -the 
Hfe and conversation of the teachers may be in direct op- 
position to what they inculcate. And, in fact, it is, as 
every one knows, a fundamental tenet of the Roman Ca- 
tholic, as well as of the Protestant Church, that the efficacy 
of the Sacraments is not impaired by the nnworthiness of 
those who administer them. Again, St. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Philippians, allndes to certain persons who 
were then preaching Christ in opposition to himself, and 
under the influence of strife and envy ; but so far is he from 
deprecating such preaching, or warning his Philippinn con- 
verts to beware of teaching coming from such a source, as 
necessarily dangerous and false, that, on the contrary, he 
rejoices at it. His words are as follow — "Some, indeed, 
even out of envy and contention ; but some also for good 
will, preach Christ: some out of charity, knowing that I 
am set for the defence of the Gospel. And some out of 
contention preach Christ, not sincerely; supposing that 
they raise affliction to my bands. Hut what then ? So 
that by all means, whether by occasion or by truth, Christ 
•Tie preached ; in this also I rejoice, yea, and will rejoice'' 
— Phil. i. 15, &e. If St. Paul had reasoned — with reve- 
Tenee be it spoken — as Mr. Keenan and those who agree 
with him do, he must have denounced the doctrine of 
snch teachers as necessarily heretical and dangerous. 
They taught out of contention and strife and envy 
(the very motives attributed to the Reformers); and 
yet the apostle rejoiced that even from snch motives 
Christ was preached. The doctrine he approved, while 
ho condemned the unworthy motives of those who incul- 
cated it. 

But, in truth, snch reasoning as that of Mr. Keenan is 
based on principles which involve an utter disregard of all 
that we learn from the Bible and from the course of God's 
natural providence, relative to the means which He em- 
ploys in order to bring about His purposes. We need not 
now dwell on the numberless examples, furnished by the 
social and political history of the world, of means apparently 
most inadequate to, or even positively unfitted for, the ac- 
complishment of certain ends, yet being the very means by 
which those ends were attained. We prefer to notice one 
prtwo of the numerous cases recorded in the Bible, which 
illustrate the great truth, that His ways are not our ways, 
nor His thoughts our thoughts. 

Who would have believed, beforehand, that a hard- 
hearted .and unfeeling tyrant would be selected as the 
•means of displaying Jehovah's power and glorv to all the 
«arth? And yet, so it was. God himself says to 
Pharaoh—" Therefore have I raised thee, that I may show 
my power in thee, and my name mny be spoken of through- 
ont all the earth. "— Exod. ix. 16, comp. Rom. 9, 17. Who 
would have conjectured, before the fact, that a greedy 



soothsayer— perhaps an enchanter — .would have .been 
oheeen as .the person to bless the 'hosts -of .the living God? 
¥et so 'it was. The evil purposes of Balaam were ower- 
ruted by Divine appointment, so that h» employer, Balak, 
was forced to exclaim in the bitterness of disappointed 
wrath— " I called thee to cane my enemies, and thou, on 
the contrary, last blessed them three times." — Numbew 
xxiv. -H>. 

Let ubtww consider, for a moment, whethcT the New 
Testament dristory lends any support to Mr. KeenanHB 
principle, Hhat we are competent judges beforehand of the 
means by which God may be expected to effect His ends. 
We say -Mr. Keenan's principle, because his argument 
against the Reformation, from the supposed unworthiness 
of the (reformers, ultimately resolves itself into the position 
just stated. Let us then take asthe most obvious tests of 
the correctness of his reasoning, the cases of our Blessed 
Lord and His discipUft Is anything more opposed to the 
received notions of the adaptation of means to ends, than 
the fact that the author of a new religion, destined to 
become co-extensive with the limits of the world, should 
have appeared among a people proverbially despised, and 
separated by civil and religious institutions from all the 
rest of the world ? And yet the Redeemer was a despised 
Jew. Nay, more, he was n poor Galilean, despised even 
by the Jews themselves. Accordingly, his countrymen 
rejected him (and, on Mr. Keenan's principles, very 
naturally) on the ground — " Can any good thing come 
out of Galilee?" Dr. Newman — of whom, as a con- 
vert, the Church of Rome is so proud — will suggest 
to Mr. Keenan another Scriptural fact, connected with 
the Messiah, still more opposed to antecedent pro- 
bability — " Is it not," says Dr. Newman,* " very strange, 
and very significant, that our Lord and Saviour, the 
immaculate Lamb of God, should be descended not only 
from virtuous Ruth, the Moabitess, but also from inces- 
tuous Tamar?" We earnestly commend this " significant' 
fact to the attention of Mr. Keenan, and those who argue 
ns he does. 

And if we pass on from our Lord to his Apostles, we 
find a further illustration of the fact that the means 
employed by Divine Wisdom, are often antece- 
dently improbable. What more unlikely than that 
a few ignorant Galilean fishermen should have been 
commissioned to revolutionize the world by the preach- 
ing of the religion of one who had been just con- 
demned to the most ignominious of deaths ? Might not 
any Jew or heathen have fairly argued, on the principles 
of Mr. Keenan — " It is utterly impossible that an all- wise 
aud all-powerful Being should intend to accomplish a vast 
religious revolution by such means as these?" The Jew 
might add, still reasoning as Mr. Keenan does — "If 
Jehovah designed to effect a reformation of the Mosaic 
law, he would, doubtless, employ as His instruments the 
authorized heads and teachers of the established religion, 
the divinely-instituted priesthood, and the great ecclesias- 
tical Council of the nation,presided over by the High Priest. 
An irregular movement, such as you Peter, James, John, 
and the rest of you, are agitating, must be the result of 
delusion or of fraud." Such would be the natural in- 
ference, on the principles adopted by Mr. Keenan. But 
hear what God himself says, speaking by his inspired 
Apostle, St. Paul—" But the foolish things" of the world 
bath God chosen, that he may confound the wise ; snd the 
weak things of the world hath God chosen, that he may 
confound the strong. And the base things of the world, 
and the things that are contemptible hath God chosen ; 
and things that are not, that he might bring to nought 
things that are ; that no flesh should glory in his sight." — 
1 Cor. 1, 27, &e. 

And this suggests a word, in conclusion, regarding the 
case of the Apostle Paul himself. What more unlikely 
beforehand, than that the mightiest champion of the Chris- 
tian faith, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, should have 
been chosen from among that sect which was noted at once 
for the bitterest animosity against the religion of Jesus, and 
the most bigoted attachment to Judaism ? And yet, so it 
was. Saul, of Tarsus, " a strict Pharisee, a blasphemer, a 
persecutor, and contumelious" (1 Tim. i. 13), was selected 
" as a vessel of election to carry Christ's name before the 
Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel." — Acts ix. 
15. 

It is, wc trust, unncecessary to guard ourselves against 
the misconception that, in anything that has just been said, 
we intend to institute a comparison between the charac- 
ters of the Reformers on the one hand, and those of our 
Lord and His apostles on the other. We utterly dis- 
claim any such intention. Our object has been, to 
show the unsoundness of the principles in Mr. Keenan's 
argument against the doctrines of the Reformation, de- 
rived from the seeming unfitness of the means then made 
use of to effect an end really designed hy God. And if 
the facts and considerations just adduced be carefully 
weighed, they must, unless we are greatly mistaken, canse 
any reasonable man to pause before he assents to principles 
opposed to what we learn from God's dealings in Provi- 
dence as well as in Revelation. 

In our next number we propose to show how dangerous 
a weapon this argument of Mr. Keenan's (admitted to be 
valid) puis into our hands against the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Church ofRome itself. 



' Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Chorea, p. 4-38. 



RESULTS OF INTOLERANCE— REVOCATION OfJT 
THE EDICT &F KANBES. 

In a former -number of this publication we caHed tim 
attention of our readers to the intolerance of the Roman 
Catholic system in all former •periods of hcrhistory, and we 
pointed out'thnt the boasted unity of that Church was really 
founded upon the extermination of all its opponents. The 
example we then brought forward as illustrating the appli- 
cation of their system and its results was Spain, and we 
showed how intimately the intolerance of Rome, as carried 
out in that country, was connected with the decay and 
present prostration of that once potent and flourishing 
monarchy. 

Onr next instance of the same result, flowing from the 
same causes, shall be drawn from the history of Prance, and 
though this connection may not at first sight appear so 
obvious, we do not doubt that a little consideration will 
satisfy any impartial mind, that the fall of the French 
monarchy, the expulsion of the Bourbons, and the anarchy 
and confusion that has existed in that conntry for the last 
fifty years, may, in a great measure, bo traced to that act 
of Louis XI V. so applauded at Rome, so startling to Pro- 
testant Europe — namely, the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. 

In France, far advanced as she was amongst the nations 
of Europe in the arts and sciences, the Reformation 
had originally made great progress. The birth-place of 
Calvin and of Le Fcvre, the reformed doctrines had also 
found favour with many of the nobles, and had been em- 
braced by the sister of the king, and by several of the princes 
of the blood. We are not going to recount here the scenes 
enacted in that country in the 16th century ; the horrors of 
St. Bartholomew ; the long civil war which the French 
Roman Catholics, instigated by the Court of Rome and 
aided by the Spaniards — the hereditary enemies of the French 
monarchy — carried on against their lawful sovereign because 
he was a Protestant, are too well known to need recapitu- 
lation here ; but we propose to take up the history of French 
Protestantism at that period when the intestine discords of 
France were at length healed by the establishment of 
Henry IV. on the throne, and by the peace which, founded 
on the Edict of Nantes, secured to the Huguenots the right 
of worshipping God in the way their consciences allowed 
them. 

That edict was promulgated in the year 1598, and for a 
period of thirty years that followed it, the Huguenots, insti- 
gated by ambitious chiefs, and distrustful, perhaps, of their 
old enemies, abused its provisions, and laid themselves open 
to the charge of rebellion and insubordination. In 1629, 
however, the vigorous measures of Richelieu, and the cap- 
ture of Rochelle, left the Huguenots without the ability of 
giving further resistance to the government, and thenceforth, 
deserted by tlieirformer leaders — the Condes, the Turennes, 
and the Rohans— they devoted themselves entirely to 
the arts of peace. A recent French author, M. Weiss, 
who has written their history, says — " Compelled to apply 
themselves to agriculture, trade and manufactures, they 
abundantly compensated "themselves for the other restraints 
imposed upon them. The vast plains they possessed in 
Beam and the western provinces were covered with rich 
harvests. In Languedoe, the cantons peopled by them 
became the best cultivated, and the most fertile, often in 
spite of the badness of the soil. The skilful vine-dressers 
of Bcrri restored its former prosperity to that district. 
Those of the Pay Messin became the elite of the popula- 
tion of more than 25 villages ; the gardeners of the same 
province brought their art to a degree of perfection pre- 
viously unknown. The Protestants who dwelt in towns 
devoted themselves to manufactures and trade, and dis- 
played an activity, an intelligence, and, at the same time 
an integrity which perhaps has never been surpassed in any 
country. In Gnicnne they took possession of almost the 
whole of the wine trade. In Alencon almost all the trade 
passed through the hands of about 4,000 Protestants. 
Those of Caen resold to English and Dutch merchants 
linen and woollen cloths manufactured at Vere, Falaise, 
and Argentan. The important trade which Metz main- 
tained with Germany was almost entirely in the hands of 
the Huguenots. It was also to the Protestants that France 
owed the developcment of its maritime trade at Bordeaux, 
La Rochelle, and the Norman ports. In the provinces of 
Picardy, Champagne, Normandy, the Isle of France, in 
Touraine, Lyonnai3 and Languedoe, it was they who 
created the most important manufactures." Previous to 
the Revocation of the Edict, we are told by the same author, 
" France possessed the finest woollen manufactures, and 
shared with the English, Dutch, and Italians, the rich trade 
in cloth. At Sedan the manufacture of arms, of implements 
of husbandry, of scythes, buckles, and, in general, of all kinds 
of steel and iron articles, had become very considerable. 
The fine hats of Caudebec found an immense sale in Eng- 
land and Germany. They were manufactured exclusively 
by Protestant workmen. The beautiful paper manufactures 
in Auvcrgne and the Angouraois were also in their hands. 
It was the Protestants who gave to France the magnificent 
linen manufactures that so long enriched her north-western 
provinces. Such was the extent of this manufacture, that 
in one branch of it alone, the English bought, at Morlaix, 
every year, 4,500,000 livres' worth, a fact verified by the 
register of the duties they paid for the stamp on their export 
from the kingdom. The silk manufactures of Tours and 
Lyons, so flourishing in the middle of the 17th century, are 
also said to have owed nearly all their splendour to the 
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industry of Protestant workmen." Such, we arc told, was 
the position of the Protestants prior to the Revocation of the 
Edict. 

It now remains to notice what the Revocation actually 
was, and its results. Prom 1662 down to 1685, a scries of 
measures were adopted, all tending to the injury of the 
Protestants. They were gradually excluded from all 
public employment, prohibited from entering any pro- 
fession, and assailed in the daily exercise of their 
religion, in the education of their children, and in 
the management of their families. In 1680 a royal 
declaration forbade Catholics to embrace the reformed 
religion under penalty of the galleys for life. An 
edict of 1681 allowed children to abjure at the age of 
seven years ; and if a child of that age could be induced 
to enter a church, to kiss an image of the Virgin, or make 
the sign of the cross, any of these acts was sufficient to 
justify the taking the child from its parent, and compelling 
them to make an allowance for its maintenance, propor- 
tionate to their supposed ability. In the same year, 1681, 
began also the dragonnades, which meant the quartering 
of soldiers upon the Protestants, with an unlimited license 
to plunder and oppress them;* and to this treatment all 
the provinces in the kingdom were, in turn, subjected. At 
last, in October, 1G85, the Edict of Nantes was revoked. 
By the Edict of Revocation the temples of the Protestants 
were directed to be demolished, and all exercise of their 
worship to cease, as well in private houses as in the castles 
of the nobles, under pain of confiscation of body and 
goods. Ministers who refused to be converted were or- 
dered to quit the kingdom within fifteen days, under pain 
of the galleys. Protestant schools were to be closed ; 
children born after the publication of the edict were to be 
baptized by the parish priest, and brought up in the 
religion of Rome. A period of four months was granted 
to refugees to return to Prance and abjure; that term 
expired, their property was to be confiscated. All the pro- 
visions of the law, regarding relapsed converts, were 
confirmed; and, to complete the iniquity of this decree,, 
it was also ordered, "Under pain of the galleys, for men, 
and of imprisonment, confiscation of goods, for the women, 
that no Protestant should quit the kingdom, or carry 
their goods abroad." Such was the teims of. the edict 
that revoked the Edict of Nantes. All the Protestants who 
could escape, and who preferred exile to a denial of their 
religion departed, and though we are told by the author, 
from whose work we quote, that it is now impossible to 
ascertain the exact number who left, yet he computes, 
that out of one million at least 250,000 or 300,000 left 
Prance. In a celebrated memorial, addressed to Louvois 
in 1688, Vauban deplores the desertion of 100,000 men, 
the exit of 60 millions of livres, the ruin of trade, hostile 
fleets recruited by 9,000 of the best sailors in the kingdom, 
hostile armies by 600 officers and 12,000 soldiers inured to 
war. 

Nor was this all that France suffered by the Revocation. 
What Fiance lost others gained, The emigrants carried 
to England, to Ireland, to Holland, and to Prussia, the 
industry, the knowledge, and the skill which had hitherto 
enriched France. And we shall now proceed to enumerate 
the various manufactures which owed their origin and 
success in this country to the Huguenot refugees : — 

It appears an ascertained fact, that in consequence of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, 70,000 manufac- 
turers and artisaus, who came principally from Normandy, the 
western maritime provinces, Lyons, and Touraiue, were dis- 
persed throughout England, the greater number of whom esta- 
blished themselves in London, in the neighbourhood of Soho, 
St. Giles, and the uninhabited parts of Spitalfielcls, which were 
almost exclusively peopled by them, and which still are in- 
habited by their descendants. The English are indebted to 
them for many new brauches of industry, and the improvement 
of others. Thus, for instance, before this period, nothing but 
■ very common description ol paper was made, and from the 
Continent, chiefly from France, the superior qualities of glass 
and hats were imported, and many other articles in common 
use. It was to the French emigrants, that the English are 
indebted for the manufacture of the superior qualities of 
the above articles, as also for the lighter make (tissue) 
in linens, woollens, and silks ; also, fur brocades, satins, 
velvets, clocks, watches, cutlery, hardware, locks, spils, 
surgical instruments, and children's toys. The Bill of Rights) 
which in 1 889 rendered the liberty of the people sacred' 
and secured the property of the individual, added still 
more to the influence exercised by the French artificers, and. 
became tlie signal for the unprecedented extension of English 
manufacture, commerce, and naviga;ion. Of all the manufac- 
tures introduced by the refugees into England, none became so 
extensive as that of silk. It was at Ulackfriars, in Canterbury, 
that some intelligent artisans from Tours and Lyons first estab- 
ttafaed themselves. In 1094 their numbers had so increased 
oT'ui y P osaesa < ;<lalr e«dy 1.000 looms, giving employment to 
2,700 workmen. The principal number, however, ended by 



* Some idea of the draggouudes may be formed from the 
allowing statements of one of the sufferers, Jacob de Bye: - " Six 
aevnsif dragoons felt to my charge, and afterwards 15 others, 
wno, Having shut me up in a room, made me eat and drink with thetn, 
""ME lor all sorts uf dainties from tire ions, flooding tlie flours with 
ujetiest of wmes, and as soon as night came, beginning to break and 
™^l°f° r , Urnit,ire - T> " it done ' the > **•>"= '" a chair, s.,yiug, with 
many tout expressions- 1 Thou dog of a Huguenot, you know that the 
dlS™ . I? ■" to d0 ah the evil yoar accursed body is capable of en- 
monr? w. y °"' W,Sl1 10 be 5parcd S ivo us two louis d 'ors a man.' Tlie 
T™nlZZh* l Z m : An honr »ft«r»-«to» one of the worst threw tlie 
thr ™<T™ „ ?£ "^'"S-'Doe of a Hnguenot, I prvferto rettrmthee 

■Threat fire' ?ol «*""*"? **"*■' Th * )r "*" «"' 1Be io » "*" near 
i»£i; 55 . ,, "* m * Aaca and. stockings, and barned. my feet. 
letting the tallow of the candle drop upon Uufm." ^^ 



establishing themselves permanently at London, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Spitalfields ; from this their manufacture spread 
to Dublin, where it flourished to an unexpected degree. Thus, 
at this period, England and Ireland presented the ever memo- 
rable examples of a manufacture whioh owed its origin to a 
foreign country — the materials employed in it all coming from 
abroad — and yet arriving at sueh a state of advancement as to 
equal, sometimes even to surpass, the productions of the very 
places where it had so long been cultivated* Models of looms, 
similar to those used in the towns of Tours and Lyons, were 
brought over by the French artisans, who instructed the English 
in the improved method of weaving ; they taught them how to 
manufacture brocades, satins, thick black silks (known as 
Padua silks), watered silks, black and fancy velvets, and mixed 
materials of silk and cotton. 

The embroidered silks, which, at" the close of the seven- 
teenth century, were produced by the London manufacturers, 
were due to the industry, almost exclusively, of three refugees, 
named Latisen, Mariscot,and Monceaux. The artist who fur- 
nished the designs was, in like manner, a refugee, named 
Eaudouin; and a common workman, of the name of Mongeorge, 
brought over to them from Lyons, 'the secret, lately dis- 
covered there, of giving a gloss to taffetas. The French 
Ambassador, Barillbn, made him (at the express command of 
Louis XIV., transmitted by the Minister Louvois) the most 
attractive offers to induce him to return to his country; it was 
too late. This secret, which, by a happy accident, OctAvio Mai 
bad discovered, which had raised his fallen fortune, and had 
since that time become a source of wealth to the whole of the 
Lyons manufacturers,, had been made public. The English 
had been, in the habit, until this time, of purchasing every 
year 200,000 crowns worth of black lustred taffetas, ma- 
nufactured expressly for England, and known by the name 
of English taffetas ; 150 cases, each weighing from 400 to 
•500 pounds weight, were frequently, during one fair, exported 
to England. The British Government (after the Revocation) 
tripled the duty, which, until then, had been put upon this 
article on its entrance into England. It cost the French 
merchants, soon after this, fifty-three per cent, to get these taf- 
fetas into that country. In 1698 they were entirely prohibited. 
From the close of the seventeenth century, the English manu- 
facture supplied not only its own home consumption, 
but that of other countries, with taffetas, and various other 
kinds of silks, formerly supplied by France. By the invention 
of the stocking loom, the English were enabled to export, 
even to Italy, quantities of silk stockings, and at advantageous 
prices. It is staled by Keyles, the traveller, who, in 1739, 
travelled aver Europe — that in the kingdom of Naples, 
when a shop-keeper wished strongly to recommend his 
silks, he maintained they were of English manufacture. 
During the whole of the eighteenth and half of the nineteenth 
centuries England witnessed the increase, year by year, of her 
revenues, by means of that fine manufacture bequeathed to 
her by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

The importations of raw silk which England brought from 
abroad was about one million pounds weight ; at the present 
day it exceeds 8,800,000 pounds weight. In 1820, the ac 
knowledged value of the silk stuffs exported to Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, the United States, and even to France, 
amounted to .£371,000; in 1847, to £978,000; and in 1849, 
the exportation to France alone of articles of silk, of English 
production, was 4,000,000 of francs 

Previous to the Revocation the intelligence of the manufac- 
turers of Lyons, and the expertness of its ai tizans, had placed 
that town foremost in rank for its manufacture of satins, 
taffetas, velvets, and damasks. The looms of Italy, little by little, 
had yielded to this formidable rivalry, and Franee seemed 
destined to keep the monopoly of this fine manufacture, when 
religions persecution forced more than one- half of its weavers to 
expatriate themselves. Let us bear in miud that in 1698 the 
number of looms at Lyons had decreased from 11,000 to 4,000 ; 
that the 8,000 looms at Tours were reduced to 1,200; its 700 mills 
to 70 ; its 40,000 workmen to 1,000 ; its 3,000 ribbon looms to 
less than 60; and instead of its 2,100 bales of silks, not more 
than 700 to 800 were consumed in the capital of La Touraine. 

Before the Revocation, the English were in the habit of pur- 
chasing, in Normandy and Brittany, a great portion of the 
sail-cloths employed by them. In 1069 this article alone cost 
them £171,000. It was also in the above-named province that 
they procured bleached linens, which they soldagaiuin the West 
Indies. In 1681 the elders and deacons belonging to the 
French Church, in ThreadneeJle-street, supplied funds for the 
establishment of a manufactory of bleached linens at Ipswich, 
where a considerable number of refugees were granted permis- 
sion by Charles II. to found a colony. It was a Protestant, 
named Bonhome, one of the most clever of the manufacturers 
in flax materials in Paris, who extended this branch of industry 
in England, and taught the English the manufacture of sail- 
cloths. In 1685 fresh refugees added the manufacture of sail- 
cloths to that of bleached linens, established four years pre- 
viously at Ipswich. Other linen manufactures were established 
in different towns throughout England ; the result was a great 
decrease in the sale of these fabrics, both in Brittany and Nor- 
mandy. The shopkeepers at St. Malo made a complaint to 
Bonrepaus on the subject. Twelve years later the trade in 
bleached linens, at Morlaix, had diminished tw.i-thirds. At Brest 
andat Landernau the trade in hempen cloths had almost entirely 
disappeared. Not only Protestant operatives, but a vast number 
of Roman Catholics, had crossed the Channel to follow their 
masters. There must have been at least 4,000 who left the 
towns of Reunes,. Nantes, and Vitro; had they continued in 
France, they must have found themselves reduced to the ne- 
cessity of abandoning their trade and cultivating the soil, like 
many of their former companions. 

The splendid linen manufacture of Coutances totally dis- 
appeared. The entire number of manufacturers and operatives 
had in succession emigrated to Jersey or Guernsey, and thence 
to England; and, of the 20,000 working men who manufactured 
fine linens at Laval, upwards of 14,000 had left the kingdom. 

The minister Seignelay felt deeply the decline of a branch 
of industry but lately so flourishing in France, and by his orders 
ten pistoles were offered by Bonrepaus to every operative at 
Ipswich who would return. To accomplish bis end more 
surely, Bonrepaus represented himself as the partner of a 



wealthy inauufacturer, who promised to ensure to them a in. 
more lucrative employment iu their own country.. Through, 
onnoing and falsehood, he ultimately succeed in mining th* 
manufacture of sail-cloth at Ipswich, and then that of bleached 
linens. He expended on this grand exploit 800 crowns. 
Several other factories- were destroyed in a similar manner, 
through his malicious exertions. Bonrepau's influence, 
however; did not last beyond the reign of James II., and o* 
the Revolution of 1688, new manufactures of sail-cloth and 
bleached linens were established by the refugees in England 
and Ireland, where William III. fostered with all his power 
the introduction of this admirable trade. Printed calicoes 
were, for the first time, manufactured in England in 1690, by 
a refugee who established a manufactory on the Thames, near 
Richmond. A second, and a much more considerable one, was 
established at Bromley Hall, in Esser, which was removed to 
Lancashire. Other factories for printed calieoes were estab- 
lished near London at the beginning of the eighteenth centnry. 
They became a fresh loss to France — a. fresh source of wealth 
to England. 

The earliest manufacture of fine linens called "Cambrai 
linens,'' from their having originally been made in that town, 
was introduced by the refugees. Previous to the Revocation, 
the English were in the habit of purchasing yearly to the 
amount of £200,000 of these. It was, therefore, with extreme 
satisfaction that they received the operatives from Tournay 
and Cambrai, who brought them this beautiful manufacture. 
Many of these established themselves, later, in Seotland, when 
Hie town of Edinburgh granted to them, in 1730, five acres of 
land, on whieh to erect a large factory for the weaving of cam,: 
hrics. The quarter once inhabited by them bears still the 
name of Picardy. 

After the reign of Elizabeth, numerous Protestant artizans, 
who had come from Flanders, Brabant, and France, established 
themselves in London and Sandwich, and thence dispersed 
themselves through all the maritime towns of England, where 
they carried on. a manufacture of serges, flannels, and woollen 
cloths. This last manufacture was particnlariy extended and 
improved by the refugees. It was stated by the members 
of the houses of Lords and Commons, in a conference in 
the year 1703, and in justification of the aid granted to the 
Protestant outlaws, that to them they were indebted for the 
establishment of many new and useful manufactures, and for 
the improvement of the old, so much so, that during the 
last few years the exportation of woollens had exceeded, by 
upward of £1,000,000 sterling, the exportation of this article 
under Charles. II. 

The first manufacture of carpets in England, after the 
manner of the " Gobelins," was established by an old Capa- 
ohin monk, who had been sent over by his superiors; as a 
missionary. Discouraged, probably, by his want of success in 
his endeavours at conversion, he beeame a Protestant, and, 
under the name of Parisot, founded a carpet manufactory 
at Fulham. He was assisted in the undertaking by the 
English nobility, who lent him the sum of £10,000. The 
first attempt was unsuccessful; the manufactury was sold; 
but a refugee, named Passavan, having bought it at a low 
price, removed it to Exeter, where, he carried it on prospe- 
rously, aided by some of the. artisans from the "Gobelins," 
who had been tempted over by the. promises of bis pre- 
decessor. Bonrepaus, writing, in 1686, from London, say&r— 
"The other manufactures established in this country are the 
ka(n of Caudebec, and the. manner, of dressing chamois skins." 
The manufacture of hats was really one of the most, impor- 
tant with which the refugees endowed England. It had 
been in France almost exclusively in the hands of Protestants ; 
they alone possessed the secret for the composition used in 
dressing rabbit, hare, and beaver skins ; they alone held the 
commerce of the fine quality of bats, made at Caudebee, so 
much in fashion in both England and Holland. After the 
Revocation, the greater number of these manufacturers with- 
drew to London, carrying with them the secret of their art, 
which was thus lost to France for upwards of forty years. 
It was not until the middle of the eighteenth century that a 
French hatter, named Mathieu, after having worked for a long 
time in London, gained possession of the secret brought over 
by the refugees, carried it- back with him to his country, and 
generously imparted it to the hat manufacturers of Paris, and' 
founded an extensive factory in the Faubourg St. Antoine* 
Before this fortunate theft, tlie French nobility, and all who 
piqued themselves on any degree of elegance, wore none but 
those of English manufacture ; and eveu at Rome the cardinals- 
caused their hats to be procured from the celebrated manufac- 
tory at Wandsworth, established by the refugees. In England, 
the felt hats, made by the French, and known by the name of 
Carolines, had become so much the rage as to excite the .jealousy 
of the Eng'ish hatters, who in vain complained of a preference 
bestowed on hats which were (according to them) both incon- 
venient and inferor to their's in quality and durability. 

The only paper manufactured in England before the Revo- 
cation was produced by the manufacturers of Kent, partionv 
larly from the extensive establishment at Dartford ; it wag a. 
brownish, coarse kind, of paper. The first manufactories of 
superior qualities of white paper were established in London in.. 
1680 and 1686, by French tradesmen who came from Castelfa- 
loux, Theirs, and Angouleme principally, which, iu consequence, 
lost three-fourths of its paper mills. Ifarillon succeeded (by 
the same means as those employed by Bonrepaus) in destroy- 
ing the manufactories founded by them in their adopted coun- 
try. He distributed amongst the workmen of one factory afona 
to the amount of 2,300 francs, in order to decide them on re- 
turning into France. Six monthsafter, he announced to Louis-, 
XIV. that he had expended 1,150 fcanee in order to induce 50ft 
workmen who remained behind to recross the Channel. In the 
reign of William III., however, all these factories which bad. 
been destroyed were re-established by the Protestants, and Eng- 
land finally remained in possession of this branch of industry. 

With these facts before tts is it possible to disconnect the. 
fall of the French monarchy with the fatal edict of 1 685 ? Thai 
century that elapsed from the promulgation of the edict of 
Nantes in 1598 to its revocation in 1685 saw the French 
monarchy increase- in power and consideration, and the close 
of that period saw France the arbiter of Europe. Another 
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century passes and the French monarchy, though, during 
that period, it might boast the outward unity of its subjects, 
falls under the weight of those financial difficulties, which, 
undoubtedly, were aggravated, if not created by the loss of 
trade and commerce that followed that fatal Edict of 
Eevocation. And who is there that does not read, in that 
subsequent history, the retribution that has followed on 
that great crime? The Bourbons and the great and 
wealthy Church, that then conspired to extirpate Pro- 
testantism, are proscribed and driven from France, and if 
again restored, restored to an uncertain and precarious 
dominion. The so-called heresy, supposed to be extir- 
pated, still flourishes. And if the promise so often arro- 
gated by the Church of Rome, that the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against her, be indeed intended for any visible 
church, who can put forward a stronger claim to the ful- 
filment of that promise than that persecuted Church which 
has outlived the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the dragon- 
nodes of 1681, the proscription of 1685, the persecution of 
a century, and still numbers its members by hundreds of 
thousands, and can show, amongst its professors, many of 
the most distinguished names in Franco. 



THE INDEX EXPURGATORIUS.* 
We showed in our number for October, 1853, vol. II., 
page 110, column 3, what a vast and comprehensive system 
of tribunals the Roman Church, for three hundred years 
past, has provided for judging of books. 
The duties of those tribunals are, as we then showed — 

1. To condemn and prohibit such books as they will not 
permit to be read at all. 

2. To correct books which they may think capable of 
being corrected, by blotting out and altering whatever thev 
think fit. 

3. To give a formal sanction, on the part of the Church, 
to such books as they think fit to be read. 

Hence we have — 1. The Index Prohibitorius, or list of 
books that are not to be read at all. 

2. The Index Expurgatorius, or list of passages to be 
corrected in books before they may be read. 

3. The approbation prefixed to each book published in 
countries where these laws of the Church of Rome can be 
enforced. 

We then undertook to show what kind of things the 
Church of Rome sends forth to be read with the express 
approbation of those tribunals. This, of course, is to be 
shown from the "approbation" printed in the beginning of 
the books published. 

We undertook also to show what sort of things the Church 
of Rome condemns, and will not allow to be published and 
read, when she can stop it. 

This may be shown either from the list of prohibited 
books, or the list of expurgated books. But it is best to 
show it from the latter list ; for this reason : if we take a 
passage from a prohibited book, and say " The Church of 
Rome forbids this," Roman Catholics may fairly say, 
" The Church forbids the book, but does not say for what 
particular things she forbids it ; and it may be that it was 
not for this particular passage that she forbid it, but for 
some other heretical things contained in it ;" and this might 
be true enough. But in expurgated hooks the matter is 
made plain, because the Index Expurgatorius expressly 
points out the very passages that are to be blotted out or 
altered ; and these are, of course, the passages that the 
Church of Rome considers heretical, or dangerous to faith 
or morals ; and we, therefore, find here exactly what she 
condemns. 

There is, however, a difficulty in choosing the Index 
Expurgatorius. For while the Index Prohibitorius, or list 
of forbidden books, was always published freely to the 
world, the Index Expurgatorius was as carefully concealed. 
The reason is evident. It was desirable that every one 
should know what books were forbidden ; but when the 
books of some great man were altered, by cutting out some 
passages, and changing others to an opposite meaning, it 
was not desirable that every one should know that ; it was 
thought much better that people should not know that the 
Church of Rome had found occasion to alter his writings ; 
but that they should think they had the real opinions of 
that great man, when in fact they only had the opinions 
which the correctors permitted him to give, or put into his 
mouth for him. Hence, the Index Expurgatorius was 
carefully kept secret. It is true, they had to priut it, in 
order that all those who had to see that books were cor- 
rected, might know how to do it ; but all these persons 
were strictly required to keep the printed index quite 
secret. It was only by accident that copies were at first 
discovered, and it is possible that there are many such 
lists of expurgated books not yet published or known. 

When the first Index Expurgatorius was discovered, 
this was found on the back of the title page — "By the 
decree and command of the Duke of Alba, let care be 
taken that no one, except the king's head printer, should 
print this Index ; nor that he, nor any other, should pub- 
licly or privately sell it, or have it, without permission from 
the ordinaries " (i.e., the bishops). A diploma of Philip 
the Second, King of Spain, forbids copies of the Index to 
be given to any but the examiners of books, who were not 



to lend it, nor let any one take a copy of it. Gretzer, the 
Jesuit, says, this Index was not made " that it should he 
read and made common by everybody, but by those only 
to whom the duty of correcting and expurgating books was 
committed." — De Jure et More prohib. libr. p. 17. And 
he asks — "What was that Index to other people?" (p. 11.) 
However, notwithstanding all precautions that could be 
taken, copies of some lists came to light, and were pub- 
lished ; which we shall use from time to time. 

We can, in this number, give but one or two instances; 
but more will follow hereafter. 

We take as our first instance of the things which the 
Church of Rome wishes to blot out, the Bible of Vatablus. 
Of course the correctors could not think of blotting pas- 
sages out of the Bible itself; but they would think notes 
on the Bible a fair subject ; and the Bible then most used 
by the learned, was the Bible which had the notes of Vata- 
blus in it. 

We extract the following account of this book from the 
learned Roman Catholic, Ihi Pin.* Vatablus, who was a 
a Roman Catholic, was the most learned man of his time 
in the Hebrew language. The French King, Francis I., 
made choice of him to be Regius Professor of Hebrew. 
He made so learned lectures on the Sacred Scriptures that 
people came from all parts to hear them. He spoke his 
lectures, and did not write them. His hearers took down 
in writing many of his notes on the Old Testament. 
Robert Stephens, a famous printer in Paris, got these notes 
collected, and printed them in a Bible. Da Pin says of 
these notes — " These notes are very useful for the under- 
standing of the text ; because there arc few difficult pas- 
sages but what he explains in a few words, according to 
the most natural sense." However, as the printer was a 
Protestant, the book got a bad name, and was condemned 
by the University of Paris, who, as Du Pin says, " were 
not sufficiently " acquainted with the Hebrew tongue." 
However, " the doctors of the university of Salamanca (in 
Spain) were more favourable to this work (though Roman 
Catholics also), and caused the text and the notes of Va- 
tablus's Bible to be printed in Spain, with approbation. 
Stephens defended them against the censures of the divines 
of Paris, and since that time they have been almost gene- 
rally received, and approved of by men of learning." 

Such a commentary on the Bible, of course, attracted par- 
ticular notice, and it is expressly mentioned in the 3rd of 
the Ten Rules, drawn up by the committee of the Council 
of Trent, and sanctioned by Pope Pius IV. " But if any 
notes are circulated with versions of this kind which are 
permitted, or with the Vulgate edition, suspected places 
having been expbnged by the faculty of theology of 
any Catholic university, or by the general Inquisition, they 
(the notes) may be permitted to those persons, to whom 
the versions are permitted ; upon which conditions the 
whole volume of the Bible, which is commonly called the 
Bible of Vatablus, or parts of it, may be conceded to pious 
and learned men."t 

Of course a book which was of such importance as to 
be specially mentioned in this rule, would be corrected with 
more than ordinary care. It was accordingly corrected , 
by the master of the Pope's Palace, who, as our readers 
have sceninournumbertbrOctober(vol.II.,p. Ill, col. 1), 
was the person whose duty it was to correct books at Rome. 
A copy of that Vatican Index has been published,! and 
there we find what corrections were thought necessary. 

On the 18th chapter ,of Exodus, Vatablns's Bible had 
this note — " Moyses secundum leges Dei judicat litcs po- 
puli ;" that is — " Moses judges the people according to the 
laws of God." — Sec verse 16. On this the Index Ex- 
purgatorius says — " Deleantur ilia verba" — " let those 
words be blotted out!" Now, really it is hard to see what 
harm there could be in that note. Every one must admit 
that what the note says is quite true ; but, perhaps, the note 
might have put it into some one's head to think, that if 
Moses in old times went by the laws of God, the priests 
ought to do so now. 

In the 26th chapter of Leviticus, the Bible of Vatablus 
had this note on the margin, or edge of the page — 
" Sculptilia prohihet fieri" — "he forbids graven things to 
be made ;" and on this the Index says — " deleatur illud" — 
" let that be blotted out 1" Well, now, really this precau- 
tion might seem almost useless ; for the very same thing is 
found in the very first verse of the chapter itself. In the 
Latin Bible itself, which the Council of Trent pronounced 
authentic, the first verse has this in it — "Non fucictis vobis 
idolum ct Sculptile" — " yon shall not make to yourselves 
any idol or graven thing." — Douay translation. Now, 
what great harm was it to put a note on the edge of the 
page beside this verse — " He forbids graven things to be 
made?" Was this note any worse than the word of God 
itself? Yet the master of the Pope's palace tells the book- 
sellers at Komc that they shall never sell a copy till that 
note is blotted out ! But some one will ask, what great 
use could there be in blotting out the note, when they dare 
not blot the words out of the Bible itself? We answer ; 
the use of putting a note beside a verse in the Bible, is to 
call people s attention to that verse : the use of blotting out 
the note is to prevent people's attention being called to that 
verse. Surely it was bad enough to have those words in 



* This paper would have appeared before as promised, and has actually 
seen in type for several months, hut want of room obliged us to 
mtpoue it— Ed. C. L. 



» History of Eocl. writers, vol. iii„ p. 399. Ed. Dublin, 1723. 
t liule HI., printed at the end of the Council of Trent. 
j We take it from an exact reprint, published by the Key. E. Gib- 
hings. Dublin, 1837 



the Bible, without having people's attention called to them 
in that way. 

Again, in the 4th chapter of Deuteronomy, these two 
notes were, in like manner, placed in the margin — "Exhor- 
tation against any similitude to be adored" — " that images 
should not be made which might be adored." "Let that 
be blotted out," says the Index, of each ! Now, consider- 
ing that the Douay Bible itself thus translates verse 16, ol 
that chapter — " Lest perhaps being deceived you might 
make you a graven similitude, or image of male or female," 
those notes do not seem more worthy of being blotted out 
than the words of the Bible itself. The offence of those 
notes was, that they called people's attention to what was 
in the Bible. 

Again in the seventh chapter of the 1st Book of Kings,* 
there was this note in the margin — " Serviendum soli Deo" 
— " God only is to be served ;" and, of course, the Index 
says as before, " Let those words be blotted out !" Now the 
Douay Bible itself translates the third verse of that chapter 

thus : " prepare your hearts unto the Lord, and serve 

him only " What harm then to put this note beside 

that verse, " God only is to be served ?" Why blot out 
these notes, except it be that calling people's attention to 
these verses of God's word strikes terror into the hearts of 
the Pope and tribunals and officers of the Church of Rome? 

Again, the first verse of the 66th chapter of Isaiah stands 
thus in the Douay Bible — " Thus saith the Lord, Heaven is 
my throne, and the earth my footstool ; what is this house 
that you will build to me, and what is this place of my 
rest ?" Beside this verse the Bible of Vatablus had this 
note — " God dwelleth not in temples made by hand." Now, 
it so happens that this note was not made by Vatablus : it 
was made by the Martyr St. Stephen, speaking by the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost ; so we read in the Douay 
Bible, Acts vii. 48 — "The Most High dwelleth not in 
houses made by hand, as the prophet saith, Heaven 
is my throne, una the earth my footstool, Src." So it was the 
Martyr St. Stephen that made that comment on that verse 
of Isaiah, the Holy Ghost inspiring him to do so ; and all 
that poor Vatablus did, was to take that note, and place 
it beside the verse to which the Holy Ghost applied it. 
But this was more than the master of the sacred palace 
could stand ; so he put his thumb upon that — " Let that 

BE BLOTTED OCT." 

What reason could there be but this, that if the note of 
St. Stephen on that verse of Isaiah be true, the conse- 
crated wafer cannot be the Lord Jesus Christ, and transub- 
stantiation is false? 

Now, let the reader turn back for a moment to that third 
rule of the Council of Trent, which directed how the notes 
in the Bible of Vatablus were to be corrected — '• Suspected 
places having been expunged .-" what was there to suspect 
in these notes ? What design could have been suspected 
in them, except a design to call attention to what is in 
the word of God? That, then, was the object of " sus- 
picion" at Rome. 

We might give many more instances from this book ; 
bat we must be brief. Still we cannot pass by the 
Index; for the Church of Rome corrects the Index of a 
book too, for fear it should help people to find what 13 
dangerous to faith or morals. Rule V. provides expressly 
for this ; and in that Vatican Index Expurgatorius we find 
the following direction about the Index in the Bible of 
Vatablus :— " In the indexes of these books of the Old and 
New Testaments, let the subjoined propositions be blotted 
out as suspected." We give here two or three of the 
suspected propositions in italics, (and marked thus : Prop.) 
placing after each, the verse of the Bible to which it may 
be supposed to refer. 

Prop. — He who believes in Christ shall not die eter- 
nally. 

Verse — " God so loved the world, as to give his only 
begotten Son ; that whosoever believeth in him may not 
perish, but may have life everlasting." — John iii. 16, Douay 
Bible ; see also chapter v. 24, and chapter xi. 26. 

Prop. — Hearts are purified by faith. 

Verse — "Purifying their hearts by faith." — Acts xv. 9, 
Douay Bible. 

Our readers now see what things Rome suspects, and 
wishes to blot out, by means of the tribunals and the 
laws which she has established for judging of books. 

Now for what she sanctions and approves by those same 
tribunals ; and here for the present we must be very brief. 

Onrreadersmayremembera paperquotedbyus, in our last 
article on this subject (volll., .p. 110, col. 3), from Azorius 
— " The image is to bewors hipped with the same honour and 
worship with which we worship those whose image it is." 
— Instit, Moral, p. 1, 1. 9. c. CT). The sanction of the 
tribunals of the Church of Rome has been given to the 
works of Azorius, and it is printed in them ; and the tri- 
bunals never thought it necessary to blot out that. Let 
Roman Catholics compare this fact with the notes above 
given about worshipping images, which they have blotted 
out. 

We stated in our number for Angust (vol. II., p. 91, col. 
3), that the great Pascal, himself a Koman Catholic, has 
collected these opinions, among others, out of the works of 
the Jesuits — " That it is lawful for a gentleman to kill on tha 
spot any one who strikes him a blow, in order to pre- 
serve his honour ; that it is lawful to fight a duel, to preserve 
his honour; that it is lawful for servants to steal, if they 

* Called the First Book of Samuel in the Protestant Bible. 



